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Qn my desk there is an envelope stuffed with 
newspaper clippings. It is marked "Parking versus 
Parks." A prominent series tells of Mr. Moses and 
his unsuccessful raid on Central Park to get more 
car stalls for the Tavern-on-the-Green. 

There are other such envelopes, filled with 
stories of the erosion of open space by expressways, 
nike installations, civic centers, armories, schools, 
housing projects. Some of the articles have happy 
endings: "Near East Siders Win Battle to Save High- 
land Park" (Indianapolis). Some are grim: "How the 
Hopkins Park Playground Will Look When it Has Lost 
Half its Present Land to Louisquisset Pike" (Provi- 
dence). Many are still undecided, at least as far 
as our records show. 

The raiding goes on in all cities. In this 
batch of clippings there are reports from Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, Louisville, Washington, Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, and Portland, Oregon. 
The theft is not confined to city and county parks; 
it threatens even our national parks and mouments. 

The raiding is continuous. In Chicago it seemed 
almost certain that a major portion of the jealously 
preserved lake front was to be sacrificed to a con- 
vention hall. Prompt and energetic protest by a 
citizens group has postponed the final decision. 
But in the meantime, the University of Illinois 
comes in to pirate a large hunk of the Cook County 
Forest Preserve for a Chicago campus. Can the Chi- 
cago citizens fight successfully on two fronts at 
the same time? 

Surrounding every major city and most smaller 
cities are carefully engineered housing devel- 
opments, monotonous reaches of cubicles flowing ir- 
resistibly over every acre in sight, flooding farm 
lands, flattening trees. This, I believe, is even 
more disheartening than the loss of established pub- 
lic open spaces. I feel much as though I were sit- 
ting at the bedside of someone I love, watching the 
Progress of some incurable disedse, helpless to do 
more than watch. 

Why do we have this annihilation of openness? 
I see many possible reasons. For one thing, I think 
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we are frequently too concerned with the trifling. 
We fret and scramble for playgrounds, two-acre 
patches that I have a hunch are anachronistic in 
the world of single-family houses we are creating. 

Perhaps we have persuaded ourselves that all 
parks and open spaces are out of date, now that each 
of us has, or hopes to have, his own private park. 
Certainly, if we do not have open spaces, we breed 
generations who know nothing of their beauty and 
necessity, and who may be even more callous than we. 

Then, too, I have often thought of the pecul- 
iar religion we all seem to have. I speak of our 
national belief that glorifies the remains of the 
dead above the happiness of the living. A cemetery 
is sacred above all things, holiest of holies. A 
park is a reservation of land until the time we need 
it for a cloverleaf expressway intersection. I do 
not. suggest that we release our cemeteries for the 
benefit of automobiles, because that seems to be the 
one open land use we can hang on to. I just ask 
why we can't make parks as sacred as gravpyards, 
why the quick are not just as good as the dead? 

The newspaper stories do not give the impres- 
sion that planners or planning boards are at fault 
in this raiding of our open space. Some may be too 
apathetic, but in many cases it is the planning 
agency that is fighting the last ditch battle. No, 
the forces seem to be economic -- a handy term for 
activities that you can't quite pin down. 

If they are economic, if they are the results 
of prosperity and population pressure, then we should 
be warned. These forces are now puny compared with 
what they will be in 1965 and the following years. 
That is when the baby-boom babies start to get mar- 
ried. That is when we can look forward to two mil- 
lion new dwelling units each year. That is when 
all hell breaks loose and open space will be even 
more difficult to have and to hold. 

Earlier this year, the Regional Plan Association 
of New York recommended the following statement of 
policy to guide governmental action on existing park 
lands: 

A. In general, such lands should not be appro- 
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CLEARINGS IN PREFAB JUNGLES (continued) 


priated for any other purpose. 
B. When the location of such lands is uniquely 
suitable for urgently needed alternative uses 
or when the locatim of park or recreation lands 
is inappropriate to these uses themselves, the 
lands should be surrendered only in exchange 
for equivalent lands, the equivalence deter- 
mined in relation (1) to accessibility to the 
population centers served; (2) to the usable 
acreage of the substitute lands which should 
be at least as great; (3) to the character of 
the land -- the value and beauty of trees, 
meadows, and other natural features. 

This is a good statement -- although I commend 
adherence to the dictionary definition of "wmique." 
It is not enough, however. We need a policy to give 
us clearings in the prefab jungles we are planting. 
What shall it be? 


FEDERAL PLANNING FUNDS 


The August Newsletter erronously reported that 
the Housing Act of 1956 made no additional federal 
planning funds available. The law provides an ad- 
ditional $5 million, bringing the total authorization 
to $10 million. 

In addition, the 1956 law authorizes planning 
grants to cities, counties, and other municipalities 
with a population of 25,000 or more if they have 
suffered what the President has declared to be a 
major disaster. Grants may also be made to state 
planning agencies to aid them in helping stricken 
communities. Under the 1954 law, planning grants 
were available only to communities of 25,000 or less 
population, to state planning agencies, and to 
regional and metropolitan planning agencies, with 
no reference to disaster areas. 


REGIONAL PLAN CONFERENCE 


The eleventh regional plan conference of the 
Regional Plan Association of New York will feature 
as its principal speaker Mayor Rober+ F. Wagner of 
New York. The all day meeting is to be held October 
22 at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 





CERTIFICATES OF OCCUPANCY 


The why, when, and how of the use of occu- 
pancy certificates are explained in the August 
PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE Information Report 
(No. 89), Certificates of Occupancy. 

Besides covering the technicalities of the 
subject, the report shows how occupancy cer- 
tificates can be used as a valuable tool in 
obtaining good community development and how 
they can help prevent and eliminate slums and 
blight. 

PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE Information 
Reports are available to subscribers on an 


annual basis. Rates will be given upon request 
to ASPO. 














NEW PUBLICATION -- JOBS IN PLANNING 


ASPO will begin issuing this fall a new publi. 
cation, JOBS IN PLANNING. It will be issued twig 
a month and will replace the listing of positiong 
available as a supplement to the Newsletter. 

In accordance with a decision of the ASPO Boay 
of Directors, a charge for advertising jobs will bh 
instituted at that time. It will be $10 a job, whig 
includes two listings. (Blind ads will be chargy 
for at a higher rate.) The second listing my bh 
used at any time within a six-month period, as deg. 
ignated by the advertiser. For example, a job my 
be advertised in two consecutive issues or the seconj 
(free) listing may be requested at the time of ASPOQ' 
routine follow-up on each job (two months after th 
notice has first appeared and monthly thereafte 
until the job is filled or canceled). To avoid bill. 
ing, your check or purchase order is requested befor: 
the job is advertised. 

Publishing deadlines are the 10th and 25th ¢ 
the month. ASPO reserves the right to edit the word. 
ing of the ads to conform it to our style. A mari. 
mum of 60 words is allowed for title, salary, educa. 
tion and experience requirements, description of 
duties and responsibilities, and details for filiy 
applications. In view of the large number of job 
available and the extreme shortage of planners, yu 
will get better results if you set a definite salar 
or salary range. Only jobs and salaries definitely 
established and available will be advertised. 

There are, as of this time, more than 300 posi- 
tions in planning listed with ASPO. In the first 
six months of 1956 the Newsletter advertised 361 posi. 
tions available compared with 148 in the same per. 
iod in 1955. These additional 213 jobs, about § 
a month, required an average of three extra pages 
in the Newsletter each month. The increase in print- 
ing costs is only a part of the story. Postage, 
maintenance of records, follow-up on jobs, prepara- 
tion of copy, editorial time, and correspondence 
regarding jobs have likewise materially increased. 

The most important reason, however, for a change 
in policy to paid rather than free advertising of 
jobs is the need for the list of positions available 
to be sent out twice a month, rather than monthly 
only. Time and again as many as 25 or 30 new jo 
announcements have come into the office within three 
or four days after the Newsletter has been mailed, 
and it is a full month, therefore, before the an- 
nouncement of these positions can reach the member- 
ship. We have for a long time wanted to improve ov 
service to agencies in need of staff. Many of or 
members have requested us to issue the list more 
frequently. By charging for job announcements, we 
will be able to be of more assistance both to agen- 
cies in need of personnel and planners seeking jobs. 


SEND PAS FORMS, PLEASE 


PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE subscribers are urged 
to return, as soon as possible, the form designating 
the person who is to hold ASPO membership through 
the subscription. ASPO cannot send the materials 
and information to which they are entitled until 
the forms are sent in. 
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Houston, the only large city in the United 
States that is unzoned, has been threatened with 
loss of airport aid funds unless it zones around 4 
military airport. The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has warned that no more federal aid for airport 
development will be granted unless an area of approx- 
jmately 10 miles in radius around Ellington Air Force 
Base is zoned. Several municipalities besides 
Houston are involved. The CAA has already withdrawn 


one grant. 















































The Los Angeles Regional Planning Commission 
has proposed a network of 700 miles of riding and 
hiking trails in the county as a unique recreational 
facility. Trail stops, 6 to 15 miles apart, ina 
park or campground or near a guard station are an 
important part of the proposed system. The commission 
has suggested pathways with a minimum width of six 
feet and a minimum length of 6 to 12 miles. 



















Property owners in a subdivision of Bayside, 






filin—§ Wisconsin, near Milwaukee, have replatted their own 
f jobs land to get rid of its white elephant aspects. 





The 80-acre subdivision was laid out in 1927 into 
272 lots -- 40 to 60 feet wide. The property was 
sold but only nine houses were built because the 
lots were too narrow. The subdivision remained 
undevelcped until a committee of owners worked for 
two years to get adjacent owners to buy or sell to 
one another to make bigger lots. Today there are 
only 170 lots varying from 85 to 120 feet in width; 
and development is moving ahead. 









print Housing and commercial properties at Oak Ridge, 
ostage, Tepnessee, the first atomic energy town in the 





comtry, will soon be put up for sale. The properties 
are valued at more than $30 million. The Housing 
and Home Finance Agency is responsible for the sales. 







Miami, Detroit, and Atlanta were newcomers in 
1955 to the ranks of cities that have a million or 
nore air passengers a year, the United States Depart- 
nent of Commerce has reported. The five cities 
that previously enplaned more than 1 million passen- 
gers are New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Washington, 
and San Francisco. 
















Iowa cities are so anxious to get new industries 
that @ number are offering rewards for "tips" that 













st more ® lead to establishment of a new industry within their 
mts, we boundaries, the Des Moines Register reports. The 
o agen- § Usual reward is $1,000, but several cities are offer- 
1g jobs. & ing up to $10,000, the exact amount depending upon 





the number of people that an industry will employ. 






One hundred urban areas in the United States 
now have industrial dispersion groups that are 





re urged 














ignating § Tesponsible for local dispersion programs, according 
through & to the United States Department of Commerce. Of 
aterials M™ these 100, 60 have reported on plans and have had 
ed until F them approved by the Office of Area Development and 





the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
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IFHTP CONGRESS 


Primarily because of the summer dates of the 
23rd congress of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, the delegation from the 
United States was the largest yet to attend a European 
meeting of ‘this organization. There were 35 Americans 
at the meeting, held in Vienna July 22 to 28. 

A high point of the cong- 
ress was the international com- 
petition for films on housing Scmctreceime” STES 
and planning, the first such . 
competition to be staged. The 
winner was an American filn, 
"It Can Be Done," prepared by 
the University of Pennsylvania 
for the International Coopera- 
tion Administration and conm- ae 
pleted only shortly before its sa uineroragecomsum os rower 
Vienna showing. At the cong- pea 
ress, the award was accepted 
by Miss Blanche Lemco, associate professor of plan- 
ning at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Another feature of the congress was the commem- 
orative stamp issued for it (see above). 

The theme of the congress was "The City and 
Its Surroundings," primarily a discussion of metro- 
politanism and metropolitan problems. One of the 
two keynote addresses of the congress was delivered 
by Rafael Picd, secretary of the treasury of Puerto 
Rico and former chairman of the Puerto Rico Planning 
Board and president of ASPO. 

At their final general meeting, members of 
IFHTP voted to hold the 1960 congress in San Juan. 
This will be the first western hemisphere meeting 
since the 1938 congress in Mexico City, and the 
first United States meeting since 1926 in New York. 

The 1958 meeting is scheduled for early Sept- 
ember in Liége, Belgiun. 

United States members of the bureau (governing 
body) elected in Vienna were Candido Oliveras, 
chairman of the Puerto Rico Planning Board, and 
Dennis O'Harrow, ASPO executive director. Erik 
Rolfsen, Oslo town planner, was re-elected presi- 
dent for another tern. 

Newly elected members of the council from the 
Americas are: Osborne T. Boyd, International Coop- 
eration Administration; J. Marshall Miller, Columbia 
University; Eduardo Montelieu, Cuban Planning Com- 
mission; Luiz Ortiz de Zeballos, Peru; and Rafael 
Picd. The latter three are leaders in the newly 
organized Inter-American Planning Society, which 
was accepted in principle as an affiliate of the 
International Federation. 














WORKABLE PROGRAMS IN SMALL TOWNS 


Half of the approved workable programs for 
urban renewal are for towns and cities of less than 
50,000 population, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has pointed out. And three out of four of 
the towns with certified programs have populations 
of 250,000 or less, ranging down to 2,000. A mid- 
year report from the housing agency showed that of 
96 approved programs, 73 were for cities of less 
than 250,000 people; 23 for cities of more. 


ABANDONED AIRPORTS PROVE PROFITABLE 


Abandoned airports are being turned from prob- 
lems to profits. 

Bigger and faster planes have outmoded many of 
them; densely built up residential areas around them 
have prevented some from expanding; and in other 
places neighbors have protested and won against the 
noise, traffic, and danger that they cause. 

The result is that more and more of the country's 
airports, particularly in the east where aviation 
was pioneered, are closing down. 

The very factors that make them aeronautic 
wastelands, however, also make the land valuable for 
shopping centers, industrial parks, residences, and 
even recreation areas. 

Best known of those that have been converted 
to business is 370-acre Roosevelt Field in Nassau 
County, New York. As the take-off place for many 
of the country's early eviation heroes -- Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin, Byrd, Post, and "Wrong Way Corrigan" -- 
it has been known as the "cradle of aviation." 

It was closed in 1951 because of the “fantastic 
growth" surrounding it. Today the realty firm of 
Webb and Knapp has built a shopping center on it, 
with 1,387,000 square feet of selling space; a 5O-acre 
office center; and a 123-acre industrial center. 

Westchester Airport, near Armonk Village in 
Westchester County, New York, had been in operation 
34 years when it was shut down early in the 1950's 
because nearby residents complained of the noise and 
danger of air traffic. Its 62 acres are being devel- 
oped as a $12 million shopping and executive office 
center by a builder and developer. 

Mayer Field in Monroeville, Pennsylvania was 
the first commercial airport in Allegheny County. 
But it outgrew its site, and today the 39 acres are 
being developed as a $5 million shopping center. 

"Hallmark Park" in Clarksville, Indiana, near 
Louisville, is the result of the close-down of 130- 
acre Bush Airport. A manufacturer is the developer 
of a shopping center, which will provide 200,000 
square feet of floor space; a million square feet of 
parking space; and a 260-lot residential development. 

A new highway that bisects Homestead Municipal 











Airport in Florida caused its close-down. It is 
being considered as a recreation area -- part for 
city football and baseball fields; part for a rodeo. 

When the Navy moved its activities from a 1,300- 
acre airport in Sanford, Maine title to the land and 
buildings went to the city. It used the site as an 
inducement to new industry, pointing out that the 
buildings were suitable far such use and the landing 
strips for cargo take-offs. 

Hartford, Connecticut's 415-acre municipally 
owned Brainard Field was taken over by a typewriter 
company when it was abandoned. 

Another casualty in Nassau County is Hicksville 
Airpark, which neighboring farmers and estate owners 
forced to shut down because of the noise of small 
planes practicing landings and take-offs. A camera 
company and wire manufacturer built on the site. 

Congressional Airport, near Rockville, was the 
sixth airport in Maryland to close between 1950 and 
1954. Plans were that it would be used for garden 
apartments and single-family homes. 
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GUIDES FOR COMMUNITY PLANNING 


ASPO's newly revised edition of its annotateg 
bibliography, Guides for Community Planning, is off 
the press and is available for purchase. PLANNING 
ADVISORY SERVICE sub- 
scribers have been sent 
complimentary copies. 

The 52-page list 
contains more than 475 
entries on planning sub- 
jects from administra- 
tion to zoning. 

One section is a 
suggested basic library 
for @ planning commis- 
sion; another selected 
background references. 
Periodicals are listed 
separately. 

Publications par- 
ticularly useful for 
newly formed planning 
agencies and citizens 
organizations, and for those interested in pro. 
moting and publicizing planning programs and com- 
munity development have been grouped in three sec- 
tions -- Popular Presentations; Programs for Citizen 
Groups; and Public Relations Techniques. 

The major portion of the list is made up of 
technical works, manuals, and statistical source 
covering a wide variety of subjects that planner 
must deal with in their work. Several new cate- 
gories have been added. 

Members of ASPO may get copies of Guides fa 
Community Planning for $1.50 each. The price to 
others is $2.50. 
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ZONING AND LAND VALUES 


There have been several decisions in re- 
cent months on the effect of zaqning on land 
values in an eminent domain proceeding. A 
Missouri decision reviewed in the August issue 
of ZONING DIGEST held that evidence of possible 
zoning could be introduced -- this in spite of 
the fact that the Supreme Court in an earlier 
decision had held that a trial court was correct 
in refusing to permit a showing by land owners 
that the property then under condemnation was 
adaptable to a use prohibited by zoning regula- 
tions. The same issue arose in an Ohio decision, 
where it was held that the trial court properly 
refused to permit the introduction of testimony 
on the commercial value of property zoned for 
residential purposes. 

Is an aerial an accessory use? May a nor- 
mal industrial use that is not a nuisance be 
prohibited in an industrial district? Isa 
dormitary a one-family dwelling? Is a warehouse 
& commercial use? These and other questions are 
dealt with in the August DIGEST. In all, 32 
decisions are reviewed. Subscription rates are 
available from ASPO. 
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Americans are becoming amphibious in their rec- 
reation. Some 30 million of them are taking to the 
water in everything from yachts to rowboats. And 
with this enthusiasm for boating has come a need for 
more marinas, in big cities and small towns along 
the coasts and on inland lakes and rivers. 

The Outboard Boating Club of America says there 
are more than 4 million outboard motor-powered boats 
plying the waterways of the United States. Estimates 
for inboard motor boats run to a million or more. 
And there is an undetermined number of sailboats, 
dinghies, and rowboats in recreational use. 

Marinas are not only needed for the boating seg- 
ment of the population, however; they offer advan- 
tages to others. They help preserve a part of the 
shore line for public recreation (August Newsletter, 
page 61, the "Vanishing Shore Line"). And they can 
improve problem areas along the waterfront (some have 
been built on filled land that formerly was swampy 
or marshy and that might not otherwise have been im- 
proved). Moreover,’ they have proven to be money 
makers for cities and for private business interests: 
they increase local business by attracting visitors; 
provide impetus for new businesses that service 
boaters; and if properly planned, can raise the value 
of properties in both the immediate and neighboring 
areas, with the result that local tax revenues are 
increased. 

Whether marinas are privately built and operated 
or publicly financed, planners have a voice in deter- 
mining their location, size, and on-shore facilities. 

Marina size varies widely, depending upon exist- 
ing facilities and projected needs. Long Beach has 
a 1,893-boat marina under construction; New Rochelle, 
New York recently completed one for 30 yachts. 

Selection of the site is governed to a large 
extent by the shore line. Given a choice, however, 
pleasure boat owners prefer a marina near a residen- 
tial or park area. They object to them in commer- 
cial or industrial districts; and they want their 
moorage separated from docks serving commercial 
fishing and charter boats. 

Traffic and parking must also be considered. 
The variety and number of on-shore facilities depend 
on space and funds available. 

The Army Corps of Engineers in 1950 listed the 
basic requirements for a small craft harbor as: (1) 
a safe entrance; (2) a protected anchorage; (3) 4 
channel wide enough to permit maneuvering; (4) front- 
age for slips; (5) & public landing with provision 
for sale of supplies; (6) dockage and repair facili- 
ties; (7) telephone service, electricity, and water; 
(8) police and fire protection; (9) space for expan- 
Bion; (10) access roads. 

It also listed additional on-shore facilities 
that are desirable for a recreational harbor: (1) 
marine ways and repair yards; (2) boat building yards; 
(3) boat storage under cover; (4) hoists, elevators, 
and launching ramps; (5) parking areas; (6) restau- 
rants, motels and trailer parks, grocery stores, parks 
and picnic grounds; (7) boat and engine dealers; (8) 


AMPHIBIOUS AMERICA 
NEEDS MORE MARINAS 
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club houses and lockers; (9) marine equipment stores. 
The Seattle planning commission undertook to 
determine how much new marina space was needed in 

that area and where it was best to locate it. 

It first made a sampling survey of registered 
pleasure boats to determine the number, size, owner- 
ship, where the owmers lived, and other characteris- 
tics of the boats. Next came an inventory of mni- 
cipal, commercial, and yacht club moorage for pleasure 
boats. Facilities were classified as "good," "inter- 
mediate,” or "poor" on the basis of location, design, 
and structural condition. Moorage owners were also 
questioned on expansion plans. 

The recommendation made was for a moorage 
between two residential areas in which there was a 
high percentage of boat ownership. The site had not 
been developed because of the high cost of bulkhead- 
ing. The plan called for rerouting an arterial, and 
for one car parking space for each boat. (Long Beach 
has nearly two for each.) 

Plans for the Alamitos Bay Marina in Long Beach 
were first drawn up in 1947 by the plan commission. 
The illustration shows the 1955 development plan. 

By August of this year basin 1 was nearly com- 
pleted, as was the parking lot for it. The utility 
and concession building will contain a restaurant 
and lunch counter, a boat brokers office, a sales- 
room, &@ meeting room, and public toilets. 

The project necessitated levees at the entrance 
channel; removal of a bridge over the entrance chan- 
nel; a new bridge over the marina, complete except for 
approaches; dredging the channel and part of the bay. 

Plans for development of the privately owned 
commercial area are being made (top of drawing). 
A part may be used for commercial purposes; part for 
residences. 

Construction of the Alamitos Bay Marina is being 
financed with $14 million from tideland oil funds. 

In other areas a variety of financial arrange- 
ments have been used: voter approved bond issues in 
some; appropriations fram general revenues, both local 
and state, in others; and the corporate authority 
set-up in still others. 


PERSONALS 


JAMES A. COX, recent graduate of Michigan State 
University, has been appointed assistant city planner 
for the Cincinnati city planning commission. 


JOHN CROMWELL has joined the staff of Commnity 
Planning Associates, Inc., in Princeton, New Jersey. 
He is a recent graduate in planning from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


LEONARD J. CURRIE, director of the Inter-American 
Housing Center of the Organization of American 
States in Bogot&, Colombia has been named head of 
the Department of Architecture, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in Blacksburg. 


ROBERT EWING has been named principal planner with 
the Greater Portland Regional Planning Commission 
in Maine. He had been with the Boston City Plan- 
ning Board. 


RICHARD GAMBLE, University of Oklahoma graduate, 
has been appointed planning assistant for the city 
of Mountain View, California. 


ROBERT E. GILTNER, recent graduate of the University 
of Illinois, has been named planner II for the Denver 
city and county planning department. 


SHERMAN W. GRISELLE has been appointed thoroughfares 
planner with the Tulsa Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission. He has recently been a graduate student 
at Michigan State University. 


M. J. HELLIER, county planning officer for Derbyshire, 
England, has been elected president of the Town 
Planning Institute of England, taking office in 
November. He succeeds Desmond Heap. 


MORRIS H. HIRSH, treasurer of ASPO since 1954, and 
GWEN GLASSER of Chicago were married July 28 in 
Aspen, Colorado. Mr. Hirsh is executive director 
of the South Side Planning Board in Chicago and is 
a former ASPO staff member. Mrs. Hirsh has been 
active in volunteer work for Roosevelt University 
in Chicago and for the Independent Voters of Illinois. 


NEAL IRVING, formerly associate planner with the 
Alameda County planning commission, is now director 
of planning for Antioch, California. 


HAROLD JOSEPH, graduate of Antioch College, has been 
appointed planning aide with the Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia planning commission. 


WERNER KLOETZLI, JR., formerly assistant professor 
of regional planning at Rutgers University, has 
entered private consulting practice with an office 
at 10 Glenwood-Road, Fanwood, New Jersey. 


BASIL J. LAMB, formerly with the Tucson city-county 
planning department, and EDGAR A. HAMASU, 4 recent 
graduate of Michigan State University, have joined 
the staff of Harland Bartholomew and Associates, 
planning consultants, in Honolulu. 
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BARBARA G. GANS, a staff member of the Chicago Play 
Commission, was killed in an automobile accident 
north of Oshkosh, Wisconsin on August 26. Miss Gang 
received her master's degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1954. 


DR. JAMES E. PATE, professor of government at the 
College of William and Mary and a leader in plan. 
ning in Virginia, died on Jume 12. Dr. Pate hag 
taught courses in planning for several years anj 
was chairman of the Williamsburg planning commis. 
Sion. He served as chairman of the education cop 
mittee and member of the executive board of th 
Virginia Citizens Planning Association. 





CARL LINDBLOM, graduate of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, is now on the staff of Community Planniy 
Associates, Inc., in Princeton, New Jersey. 


JOHN BREWER MOORE has been named associate planner 
with the Passaic Valley Citizens Planning Associa. 
tion of Clifton, New Jersey. He had been assistant 
town planner in Montclair, New Jersey. 


JERRY POLL’/K, recent graduate of Illinois Institute 
of Teclmology, has been appointed planning technician 
for the city of San Bernardino, California. 


BARBARA POTTER has been promoted to senior planner @ 
the St. Petersburg, Florida planning staff. DAW 
WILKINSON, University of Florida graduate, has been 
named planning technician. 


GEORGE C. SCHMID of Royal Oak, Michigan has been 
appointed director of public service for the city 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


GERALD K. TAYLOR, JR., and REGINALD R. WALTERS have 
joined the staff of the Metropolitan Planning Com 
mission in Savannah, Georgia. Both recently graduated 
from Georgia Institute of Technology. 


JAMES G. TOEPFER, recent graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed planning techni- 
cian in Orange County, California. 


HARRY T. TOULMIN has been appointed executive di- 
rector of the Dade County Research Foundation in 
Miami. He was formerly on the field staff of Pub- 
lic Administration Service. 


ALFRED E. TUMMINIA’ has joined the staff of the Phile- 
delphia Urban Traffic and Transportation Board. ke 
had been principal planner with the Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania planning commission. 


THORNTON K. WARE, JR., has been appointed seni@ 
planner with the Community Conservation Board od 
Chicago. He had been planning director with the 
South Side Planning Board in Chicago. 


SEWARD WEBER has left the Rhode Island Development 


Council to accept an appointment as planning diret- 
tor for the city of Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 
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PLANNING LEGAL NOTES 
Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 
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ra Industrial Development Act of Arkansas Held Unconsti- 
Halbert etal. v. Helena-West Helena Industrial 
+ the Development Corporation, Supreme Court of Arkansas, 
>lan- June 25, 1956, 291 S.W.2d 802. 
© had The 1955 Arkansas legislature adopted what is 
8 and known as the Arkansas Industrial Development Act. 
mmis- The act creates an Arkansas Industrial Development 
com fj Commission of seven members and prescribes the duties 
f the of the commission. It allows 15 or more persons in 
any city, town, or county to organize a corporation 
for the industrial development of the area involved. 
"8 the act further provides that the organizers shall 
ford, submit their proposed organization papers to the 
nning state Industrial Development Commission for approval. 
The local corporation so organized will seek to bring 
to the commmity new industrial plants. It can issue 
canner ponds for the construction of the plant, which it 
30¢ ia- can then sell, rent, or give to the industry as an 
‘stant | inducement to locate in the commnity. The act also 
authorizes the state board of finance to purchase 
not to exceed one-half of the issue of the first lien 
Fitute | industrial bonds issued by the local corporation. 
rician | The remaining bonds may be sold to the public. 
The constitutionality of the act was questioned 
by a number of property owners. 
ner of It was alleged that the Helena Development Corp- 
Dave mm oration, proceeding under the act, was about to issue 
s been $000,000 of industrial development bonds; that from 
the proceeds of the bond issue, the Helena Develop- 
ment Corporation would acquire lands and buildings 
s ben m 2d install heavy industrial machinery, which it 
e city would convey to the Mohawk Rubber Company in con- 
sideration of the company's assuming the $800,000 
bond issue and operating a manufacturing establish- 
S have Me ment in the building so erected and equipped to manu- 
1e Com facture automobile tires and other products. It 
.duated  ¥@S further alleged that the state board of finance 
had authorized the purchase of $400,000 of the 
bond issue. 
versity Section 20 of the Industrial Development Act 
rechni- m Provides, "Any city, town, or county in the State 
my purchase membership in a local industrial develop- 
ment corporation organized under the provisions of 
ive di- this act." 
tion i The constitution of the state provides, "No 
of Pub COMty, city, town or other municipal corporation 
shall became a stockholder in any company, association 
or corporation; or obtain or appropriate money for, 
Phila- @  logn its credit to, any corporation, association, 
rd. Re mstitution or individual. . . .No municipality 
y Coun shall ever grant financial aid toward the construction 
of railroads or other private enterprises operated 
by any person, firm or corporation. . 
| senior The Supreme Court, in overruling the lower 
card of court, held that the purchase of membership by 
ith the the city would grant financial aid to the local 
corporation and was, therefore, contrary to the 
constitution. 
> opment Section 36 of the Industrial Development Act 
, direc: contains the following: "Bonds issued in accordance 
3. vith the provisions of this act shall be exempt from 
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all taxes, state, county, and mmicipal; this exemp- 
tion including income taxation and inheritance 
taxation." 

The court said that this was a violation of the 
constitution of Arkansas, which says, "All laws ex- 
empting property from taxation other than as provided 
in this Constitution shall be void." 

It was further contended that the act was 
unconstitutional because it proposed to lend the 
credit of the state for private purposes. In an- 
swer to this, the court said that the authority 
given to the board of finance in its discretion 
to purchase from the local development corporation 
50 per cent of the principal amount of the bond 
issue did not constitute a lending of the state's 
credit. "Whether the State Board of Finance invests 
the State's surplus in one kind of bond or another 
is a matter for the Legislature to permit and for 
the State Board of Finance to then decide in the 
exercise of its discretion... ." 

The court found the remainder of the act to 
be constitutional. 


Redevelopment Project Disallowed because Area Was 





_ Not Blighted. 





Bristol Redevelopment and Housing Authority et 
al. vs. Denton et al., Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia, June 18, 1956, 93 S.E.2d 288. 

Suit was brought to restrain the Bristol Re- 
development and Housing Authority from proceeding 
with the condemnation of land for the acquisition 
of ‘the Sullins Street Redevelopment Project. The 
project includes an area of about 16 acres adjacent 
to the business section of Bristol. It is 63.9 per 
cent residential, 17 per cent commercial. There are 
67 dwellings in the area, occupied by 72 families. 

It was contended by property owners in the area 
that it could not be described as a slum or blighted 
area and that. the proposed redevelopment was for "com- 
mercial uses" and not the clearance of slum, blighted, 
or deteriorated areas. 

It was contended by the city that the council 
had made a finding of fact that the area is a slun, 
or is blighted or deteriorated, and that such finding 
is legislative in character and conclusive upon the 
court in the absence of allegation and proof that 
tne action taken was arbitrary or capricious or in- 
duced by fraud or bad faith. 

The court, while accepting this general prin- 
ciple, said that both the action of the council and 
the findings of the authority are within limitations 
subject to judicial review. The court said that the 
condition of the area is the very basis of the juris- 
diction and power of a redevelopment authority to 
acquire property by eminent domin. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the court has the right to determine 
whether the erea is, in fact, "blighted or deterio- 
rated." The court found om the basis of the evidence 
submitted to it that the area was not blighted or 
a@ slum and affirmed the decision of the lower court, 
which enjoined the authority from proceeding with 
the exercise of eminent domain. 





planners library 





MUNICIPAL PROGRESS DURING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY -- 
Essays in Honor of Harold S. Buttenheim on the 
Occasion of His Eightieth Birthday. Entire April 
1956 issue of The American Jo lof Ez 
Sociology. American Journal of Economics and Soci- 
Ology, Inc., 50 East 69th Street, New York 21. $1. 
A distinguished list of public administrators 
are the contributors who honor Mr. Buttenheim, editor 
emeritus of The American City, as a public servant 
and a benefactor of public administration. Mr. 
Buttenheim was the first recipient of ASPO's annual 
award, given since 1949 for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the planning field. 





WHAT THE SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION NEEDS TO KNOW 
ABOUT LAND PLANNING. United States Savings and Loan 
League, 221 North Ia Salle, Chicago. 1956. 32 pp., 
illus., maps. 

Why promotion of good subdivisions is good 
business for sevings and loan associations is ex- 
plained in this booklet, which emphasizes the value 
of well planned neighborhoods protected by zoning, 
subdivision regulations, and private covenants. 
It is @ most convincing piece of evidence that 
"planning pays." It belongs in every planning 
library. (MM) 


THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT IN LEON COUNTY. Penrose 
B. Jackson, James J. Flannery, and Fred Bair, Jr. 
Bureau of Governmental Research and Service, School 
of Public Administration, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 1955. 126 pp., tables. 

A series of reports submitted to a commission 
appointed to consider consolidation of Tallahassee 
and Leon County. 


REGIONAL PLANNING -- A Course in its Theory and 
Practice with Examples from the Amazon Basin. John 
Friedmann. International Cooperation Administration, 
United States of America Operations Mission to Brazil, 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 1956. 110 pp., appendix, charts, tables. 

Prepared at the conclusion of the first course 
in regional planning in Brazil, this report, includ- 
ing material developed through lectures and seminars, 
will be of interest to those concerned with the 
education of planners, especially those who will 
work outside the United States. 


PLANNING AND BUILDING FOR BETTER LIVING IN CITIES 
AND COUNTIES -- Proceedings of the Third Annual 
University of California Conference on City and 
Regional Planning. Department of City and Regional 
Planning, University of California, Berkeley 4. 
1956. 36 pp. 75 cents. 


PROCEEDINGS -- World Symposium on Applied Solar En- 
ergy. The Association for Applied Solar Energy, 204 
Heard Building, Phoenix. 1956. 304 pp., illus. $5. 


PROCEEDINGS -- Fifth Annual Conference. Florida 


Planning and Zoning Association, P. 0. Box 783, 
Auburndale. 1955. 76 pp. $3. 
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Publications listed om this page are available frep 
the publishers; not from ASPO. They represent only 
fraction of the more than 600 that ASPO gets monthly, 


THE INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN CITIES. Gunnay 
Alexandersson. The University of Nebraska Pregg, 
Lincoln 8. 1956. 134 pp., illus. $6.50. 

The author has compiled tables, maps, and grap 
from United States census data to plot the nationa] 
distribution patterns of 36 industries in 864 citig 
with a population of 10,000 and more. He defines 
the terms "city forming,” "city serving," "ubiqui. 
tous,” and "sporadic," and uses them in analyz 
the relationships of industries and cities. Th 
bulk of the text describes historical, locational, 
and other teatures of industries. 

Dr. Alexandersson makes no claim of ready ap. 
plicability for his methods of handling and present. 
ing basic census data and information gleaned fra 
the literature on geographical and related topics, 
but he does suggest some directions in which further 
research may lead. (JS) 


COMMUNITY NOISE. Noise Control, entire July 19% 
issue. Acoustical Society of America, 57 East 55th 
Street, New York 22. 96 pp. $2. 

A particularly valuable issue of this excellent 
publication. This issue carries the proceedings of 
the Second West Coast Noise Symposium; and includes 
"City Planning for Noise Control," by Walter & 
Blucher; “Community Noise," by Vern 0. Knudsen; 
"City Noise -- Los Angeles," by Paul S. Veneklasen; 
"Surface Transportation Noise," by Vincent Salmon; 
"Regulatory Aspects of Surface Transportation," ty 
D. M. Finch; and "Legal Aspects of Noise Control,’ 
by Donald P. Loye. (DOH) 





HOW BYPASSES AFFECT BUSINESS. Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H Street, N. W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C. 1956. 2k pp. 50 cents. 

A revision of the Chamber's 1950 booklet, bh 
By-Passes Hurt Business? 





A GENERAL PLAN FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. Solan 
County Planning Commission, City Hall, 321 Tuclum 
Street, Vallejo, California. 1956. 150 pp., illw. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR AMES. City Plan Commissia, 
Municipal Building, Ames, Iowa. 1955. 136 pp., 
illus. $1.50. 


INVENTORY OF LAND USE. Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, 8500 Colesville Road, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 1955. 48 pp., illus. $1 


A DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR WAIKIKI BEACH. College @ 
Architecture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
1955. 67 pp., illus. 


MASTER PLAN OF RECREATION AREAS AND FACILITIES ~ 
Radford, Virginia. Julian Tarrant, Consulting Cit 
Planner. 106-A East Cary Street, Richmond 19. 19% 
27 pp., maps, charts. 
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